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Womm's  ®o-op£ratxb8 


CO-OPERATIVE 

HOUSE-BUILDINQ. 


By  Miss  C.  M.  Mx\YO  (Huddeesfield) 


Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Guild, 

Derby,  June,  1898. 


PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 


To  he  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  Miss  LLEWELYN  DAVIES, 

Kirkby  Lonsdale. 


Why  Housing  is  so  important  to  the  Community. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  conditions  under  which  people 
live  have  an  immense  influence  in  deciding  what  those  people  shall 
become,  and  that  what  we  are  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  we  were  born  and  reared,  and  in  which  we 
live. 

We  know  that  plants  and  trees  which  flourish  so  luxuriantly 
where  soil  and  climate  are  good,  grow  weakly,  dwarfed,  and  useless 
under  poor  conditions,  and  that  if  the  conditions  become  very  bad 
they  will  not  grow  at  all.  So  it  is  with  human  beings. 

It  is  much  more  difiicult  to  grow  mentally  or  physically  in  an  un- 
favourable environment,  and  the  providing  of  healthy,  comfort- 
able, and  pleasant  houses  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  co-operative  movement  aims  at  improving  the  world,  ati/^ 
making  it  a brighter  and  better  place  both  for  ourselves  and  for 
those  who  shall  come  after  us,  and  a higher  standard  of  life  and 
comfort  for  people  now  will  tend  to  improve  unborn  generations. 

The  question  of  “ housing,”  which  plays  so  important  a part  in 
the  making  or  marring  of  the  individual,  should  be  faced  squarely 
by  co-operators.  If  it  is  an  important  question  to  men,  it  is  even 
more  important  to  women,  for  it  is  the  woman  who  has  the  most 
time  to  spend  in  the  house.  Her  home  is  the  place  where  she 
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does  her  daily  work,  and  when  there  is  anything  wrong  or 
unsanitary  about  it,  it  is  the  mother  and  children  who  usually 
suffer  first. 

The  law  sees  that  " factories  and  workshops  ” are  kept  healthy, 
and  has  a good  deal  to  say  about  their  cleanliness,  sanitation,  ven- 
tilation, overcrowding,  &c.,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  married 
woman’s  workshop,  i.e.,  her  home,  should  also  be  secured  to  her. 
Public  Health  Laws,  if  properly  administered,  can  do  much,  but 
they  do  not  enforce  well-built  houses. 

What  Co-operative  Societies  are  Doing. 

Co-operators  have  been  called  the  cream  of  the  working  classes. 
If  that  is  so,  their  dwellings  ought  to  be  above  the  average,  and 
their  standard  of  life  fixed  high. 

The  Pioneers  of  Kochdale  realised  the  importance  of  good  and 
comfortable  houses,  and  one  of  the  items  of  their  programme  pro- 
vided for  the  “building,  purchasing,  or  erecting  a number  of 
houses,  in  which  the  members  desiring  to  assist  each  other  in 
improving  their  domestic  and  social  relations  may  live.” 

A large  number  of  societies  now  have  building  departments  in 
connection  with  them.  Many  of  the  larger  societies  seem  to  build 
houses  by  the  street.  Five  or  six  societies  may  be  taken  as  typical. 
Huddersfield,  Eccles,  and  Slaithwaite  have  built  houses  for  selling 
and  letting.  These  three  societies  have  built  375  houses ; of  these 
247  are  let,  and  the  remainder  have  been  sold.  The  rents  for 
most  of  the  houses  let  vary  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  a week,  and  at 
Huddersfield  include  all  rates  and  taxes,  except  poor  rate ; but  at 
Eccles  there  are  some  let  for  about  8s,  fid.  a week. 

Derby,  Halifax,  and  Oldham  build  to  sell,  and  have  between 
them  erected  1,285  houses.  I should  like  to  call  special  attention 
to  an  admirable  point  in  connection  with  the  Oldham  Society.  All 


contracts  given  by  this  society  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
recognised  rate  of  trade  union  wages  in  the  district  where  the 
work  is  done.  It  is  very  desirable  that  this  fair  wages  clause 
should  be  adopted  by  all  co-operative  building  departments. 

Close  Hill,  near  Huddersfield,  has  built  fifty  cottage  houses  to 
keep,  not  to  sell. 

A host  of  small,  societies  have  their  ten  or  twenty  houses,  to 
which  they  add  half-a-dozen  when  there  is  a cry  of  surplus  capital. 

Management. 

In  some  societies  a special  building  committee  is  elected,  but  it 
is  more  usual  for  the  building  department  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  management  committee  of  the  society.  This  is  still  another 
reason  why  women  should  be  elected  on  to  management  com- 
mittees, as  their  special  knowledge  of  house  requirements  would 
be  most  valuable. 

It  is  not  enough  to  run  up  houses  by  contract  in  order  to  get  a 
good  interest,  or  that  the  “ divi.”  may  not  fall ; the  convenience 
of  the  tenants,  their  upliftment  in  some  cases,  the  saving  of  their 
time  and  work,  and  their  general  good  should  be  studied.  A v 
woman  would  make  many  practical  suggestions  that  would  not 
occur  to  the  men. 

One  set  of  houses  we  heard  of  does  not  sell  well  owing  to  its 
being  perched  in  a rather  inaccessible  position  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill ; the  steepness  of  that  hill  and  the  long  flights  of  steps 
would  probably  have  decided  a woman  that  the  summit  was  not  a 
likely  place  for  families  to  wish  to  live. 

The  letting  is  done  at  the  store  or  office.  In  the  case  of  a large 
society,  with  numerous  outlying  branches,  the  directors  repre- 
senting the  branches,  or  the  branch  managers,  are  usually  respon- 
sible for  the  letting  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  When  a 
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house  is  let  by  the  Huddersfield  Society,  an  agreement  is  signed 
stating  the  rent,  and  how  it  is  to  be  paid ; and  also  that  the  tenant 
shall  make  good  all  damage,  beyond  reasonable  wear  and  tear,  to 
doors,  chimney-pieces,  windows,  and  other  fixtures. 

Selling  or  Letting. 

The  question  whether  societies  should  build  *to  sell  or  to  keep 
the  houses  in  their  own  hands  is  an  important  one.  Co-operative 
building,  whether  to  sell  or  to  let,  is  good,  but  one  method  is 
better  than  the  other. 

Let  us  take  first  the  arguments  in  favour  of  an  individual 
owning  his  own  house.  This  is  the  commonest  method  at  present, 
but  we  are  coming  to  see  that  it  is  not  the  most  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  working  class.  It  is  agreed  that  the  possession  of 
a house,  or  the  working  and  saving  to  gain  one,  is : — 

(1)  a valuable  incentive  to  thrift,  and  gives  an  interest  to  life; 

(2)  that  it  elevates  the  taste,  and  encourages  the  man  who  is 
getting  something  for  himself  to  get  the  best  that  is  possible,  and 
to  take  good  care  of  it ; 

(3)  that  it  encourages  people  to  make  improvements  where  they 
would  not  do  so  if  the  advantage  was  going  to  a landlord  who 
might  in  consequence  raise  the  rent ; 

(4)  that  it  makes  members  more  loyal  to  the  store,  as  they  know 
the  money  they  have  borrowed  must  be  repaid,  and  the  divi.’’  is 
what  they  chiefly  depend  on  to  do  it ; 

(5)  that  it  means  no  rent  when  once  the  sum  is  repaid. 

These  are  the  advantages  that  individual  ownership  may  bring 
with  it.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  disadvantages. 

1.  It  is  all  very  well  as  long  as  a man  or  woman  owns  only  the 
house  that  is  their  home ; but  serious  evils  arise  when  he  or  she 
buys  others  for  the  sake  of  investment.  A small  landlord  is  apt 
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to  keep  his  property  in  bad  repair.  Often  he  cannot  afford  to 
make  any  improvements,  and  is  most  dilatory  about  doing  things 
which  are  absolutely  necessary,  not  from  any  wrong  feeling,  but 
from  lack  of  cash. 

2.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  so  comparatively  few  can  gain 
the  advantage  of  good  houses  if  they  are  only  built  for  sale.  There 
is  a very  large  number  of  poor  members  who,  by  reason  of  small 
wages,  can  never  afford  to  let  the  divi.”  accumulate,  and  who 
therefore  have  no  chance  of  becoming  householders.  If  the  society 
were  to  let  well-built,  well-arranged  houses  at  reasonable  rents, 
these  members  could  take  advantage  of  them,  and  the  standard  in 

the  whole  district  might  be  raised. 

3.  Again,  the  possession  of  a house  ties  a man  to  a place,  and 
inclines  him  to  take  a lower  wage,  and  to  submit  to  many  an  act 
of  oppression  from  his  employer  before  he  will  take  the  risk  of 
leaving  his  own  house,  and  moving  to  a different  locality  where 
he  would  be  obliged  to  rent  another.  Anything  that  may  tempt 
a worker  to  undersell  another  is  a danger  to  the  community  of 
producers  and  an  advantage  to  the  capitalist. 

4.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  property  sold  will  remain  in  co- 
operative hands.  It  may  often  change  owners,  and  there  is  no 
saying  into  whose  possession  it  may  fall.  Even  as  it  is,  co-opera- 
tive houses  do  not  always  shelter  co-operators.  If  a member  owns 
several  houses,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  is  inclined  to  let  them 

to  the  best  tenant,  co-operative  or  not. 

5.  The  ladder  of  self-development  has  many  steps.  A man  must 
first  be  able  to  help  himself  if  he  is  ever  to  be  in  the  position  of 
helping  others,  and  the  attainment  of  a pleasant,  comfortable 
home  has  often  been  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a desire  for 
other  good  and  pleasant  things;  but  the  means  is  not  the  end. 
Benefiting  the  individual,  though  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  falls 
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far  short  of  the  ideal  of  each  for  all,  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
selling  houses  to  individuals  tends  to  create  a class  of  small  land- 
lords, and,  if  the  property  is  freehold,  of  small  landowners,  whose 
interests  range  them  beside  those  possessed  of  large  estates,  a 
class  that  would  form  an  evergrowing  army  for  the  defence  of 
monopoly,  vested  interests,  and  the  keej)ing  things  as  they  are. 

Most  of  the  disadvantages  are  removed  if  the  houses  are  kept 
by  the  society,  and  let  to  the  members  as  tenants.  The  main 
point,  that  of  the  provision  of  good  houses,  is  secured,  and  the 
tenant  members  will,  through  their  society,  be  their  own  land- 
lords, and  so  be  able  to  look  after  their  own  interests. 

Tenant  Co-operators. 

An  admirable  scheme  for  securing  to  tenants  a direct  interest 
in  their  homes  without  the  disadvantages  of  individual  ownership 
is  that  carried  out  by  the  “ Tenant  Co-operators”  in  London,  since 
1888.  The  system  is  as  follows.  The  society’s  houses  are  let  at 
ordinary  rents,  a limited  rate  of  interest,  now  4 per  cent.,  is  paid 
on  capital,  and,  after  providing  for  expenses,  repairs,  deprecia- 
tion, &c.,  the  surplus  profits  are  divided  among  the  tenants  in 
proportion  to  the  rents  paid  by  them. 

The  tenants  must  be  holders  of  at  least  one  *£1  share  in  the 
society,  and  each  tenant’s  share  in  the  profits  is  (at  least  for  the 
present)  credited  to  him  in  shares,  instead  of  being  paid  in  cash. 
The  “ divi.”  has  lately  been  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound.* 

A society  on  this  system  could  undoubtedly  be  worked  in  any 
centre  where  co-operation  is  already  established  with  much  greater 
success  than  in  London,  and  would  form  an  excellent  investment 
for  the  surplus  capital  of  any  co-operative  store  that  would  assist 
in  its  establishment. 

* For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  A.  Webb,  Tenant  Co-operators 
Society,  15,  Southampton-row,  Holbom,  London,  W.C. 


An  Ideal  Co-operatiYe  Home. 


Houses  are  not  always  homes.  Under  the  terrible  pressure  of 
competition  there  is  a danger  of  homes  and  home  life  being 
crushed  out  of  existence,  and  of  the  substitution  of  mere  places 
where  food  and  shelter  are  provided.  As  co-operators,  we  mustv^ 
aim  at  home-making,  and  getting  the  right  sort  of  houses  built  in 
suitable  places  is  the  first  step.  In  large  towns,  where  space  is 
so  limited,  it  is  not  often  possible  to  build  cottages,  and  blocks  of 
self-contained  flats  must  take  their  place,  or  else  a site  must  be 
sought  in  a suburb  to  which  there  is  a good  train  service.  These 
suburbs  are  spreading  so  fast  near  London  that  the  London  County 
Council  is  making  special  provision  for  working  men’s  cars  on  the 
lines  it  is  just  now  leasing  out. 

The  workmen’s  cheap  trains — a penny  for  twelve  miles — pro- 
vided near  London  by  the  G.E.K.,  have  done  much  for  the 
workers,  and  Mrs.  Phillimore  points  out  in  our  Public  Health 
Paper  on  this  question,  the  great  advantage  of  a good  train  service 
compared  with  good  trams.  With  the  former  a chain  of  villages 
with  country  all  round  them  is  formed  in  all  directions,  while 
with  the  latter  the  streets  soon  begin  to  join,  and  the  country  very 
soon  exists  only  on  the  boundary.  The  people  are  in  reality  living 
in  a town,  but  at  a very  long  way  from  its  centre. 

In  smaller  towns  a good  site,  with  a convenient  approach,  will, 
of  course,  be  easier  to  find,  and  sufficient  space  and  secure  founda- 
tions must  be  procured. 

The  ideal  co-operative  home  will  probably  be  one  of  a row  of 
cottages  or  semi-detached  dwellings,  in  which  there  will  be  vary- 
ing accommodation  for  different  sized  families.  Guild  members 
know  the  difficulties  which  arise  as  families  grow  while  house- 
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room  remains  stationary,  and  they  know,  too,  to  what  straits  they 
are  put  when  there  is  illness  in  the  house.  Often  the  addition  of 
an  attic  would  make  all  the  difference.  The  position  of  the  doors 
and  windows  would  be  well  studied,  with  the  view  to  the  best 
placing  of  the  furniture,  the  avoidance  of  draughts,  and  the  get- 
ting as  much  light  and  sunshine  as  possible.  Low  rooms,  the 
front  door  opening  straight  into  the  room  instead  of  into  a passage, 
and  open  staircases  would  be  avoided. 

Coal-cellar  and  keeping-cellar,  closet  and  dusi>bin  will  be 
provided  for  each  house,  and  the  latter  should  neither  be  too  close 
to  the  dwelling,  nor  too  far  away.  A good  yard,  possibly  shared 
by  two  or  more  houses,  would  supply  drying  ground  and  play- 
room for  the  children,  and  in  an  ideal  home  there  would,  of 
course,  be  a strip  of  garden  as  well.  It  is  wonderful  how  much 
pleasure  can  be  got  out  of  a little  bit  of  garden;  a few  flowers, 
or  home-grown  lettuces  or  herbs  seem  far  superior  to  what  we 
have  to  buy,  and  their  cultivation  affords  hours  of  interest  and 
amusement  to  husband  and  children;  and  a few  trees  and  shrubs 
not  only  add  to  the  beauty,  but  also  to  the  health  of  the  place. 
Inside  the  house  the  woodwork  will  be  tlioroughly  good,  and  the 
fittings  all  designed  to  save  labour.  It  seems  to  me  better  to  have 
a large,  airy,  comfortable  kitchen,  or  living-room,  with  a good 
scullery  in  which  to  do  the  work  and  wash  up,  and  where  a gas 
oven,  worked  by  the  penny-in-the-slot  method,  could  be  used  for 
cooking  when  necessary,  than  to  have  the  space  divided  into 
kitchen  and  parlour.  Often  the  latter  is  only  used  once  a week,  or 
so,  and  hardly  adds  sufficiently  to  the  family  comfort  to  justify  Ihe 
expense  of  furnishing  it,  and  the  labour  of  keeping  it  clean.  The 
kitchen  should,  of  course,  be  fitted  with  a thoroughly  good  grate 
and  boiler,  with  all  the  latest  improvements  for  saving  fuel  and 
labour.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  all  the  grates  lU 
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the  house;  a rather  increased  outlay  at  first  will  soon  be  repaid 
by  the  saving  in  coal. 

A sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  is  of  primary  importance,  and, 
in  houses  where  a self-filling  boiler  is  considered  too  costly,  a pipe 
should  be  laid  on,  so  that  the  boiler  can  be  filled  by  simply  turn- 
ing a tap.  It  is  a great  convenience  if  water  is  laid  on  upstairs  as 
well  as  downstairs  in  a cottage,  and  in  tenement  houses  it  should 
be  laid  on  to  every  floor. 

In  an  ideal  workman's  house  there  would  of  course  be  a 
bathroom  and  lavatory.  The  iwell-to-do,  w'hose  work  never 
necessitates  their  getting  grimy,  have  every  convenience  for 
washing  and  bathing,  as  a matter  of  course,  but  the  workers, 
who  must  get  dirty  in  their  toil  to  produce  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  have  as  little  provided  for  them  as  possible.  A 
bathroom  where  the  family  could  wash,  change  their  clothes, 
keep  their  brushes  and  combs,  and  do  their  hair,  would  keep 
living-rooms  cleaner  and  sweeter. 

The  furniture  of  the  house  would  be  good,  but  not  too  good  to 
use,  and  cupboards  and  shelves  would  be  conveniently  fitted,  and 
the  home-maker  would  beware  of  filling  her  rooms  vrith  things 
needing  perpetual  washing  and  polishing. 

The  walls  would  be  prettily  papered  or  coloured,  with  the  lower 
part  darker  than  the  top;  or,  prettier  and  simpler  still,  wlxite- 
washed,  with  a woodwork  dado  of  green  or  brown.  The  curtains 
would  not  be  too  long,  and  would  be  of  some  washing  material, 
and  a few  good  pictures  and  flowers  would  provide  beauty  and 
colour.  The  windows  would  not  be  filled  up  in  such  a way  that 
they  cannot  be  opened,  or  crowded  with  such  ornaments  as  neces- 
sitate the  keeping  the  blinds  down  and  the  sunshine  out.  The 
wealth  of  life  consists  in  living,  in  life  itself ; and  the  free  gifts 
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! of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  health  are  of  far  more  value  than  things 

j which  can  be  bought. 

I Possibly  in  some  places  it  would  be  found  a good  plan  to  have 

j a common  wash-kitchen,  with  bathrooms  above,  when  none  are 

< fitted  in  the  houses,  for  every  so  many  dwellings,  to  be  used  in 

j turn  by  the  residents;  and  in  some  localities  a common  kitchen  or 

bakehouse  would  be  an  advantage. 

Difficulties. 

It  is  one  thing  to  picture  what  we  should  like,  but  quite 
another  thing  to  get  it.  The  chief  difficulties  in  getting  what  we 
should  like  are  found  in  (1)  raising  the  sum  to  build,  (2)  rent, 

(3)  rates.  * 

(1)  Where  there  is  a building  department  in  connection  with 
the  store,  the  member  has  generally  only  to  pay  a deposit  of  10 
per  cent,  on  the  sum  required  before  the  building  is  begun,  and 
to  anyone  who  has  been  able  to  allow  the  “ divi  ” to  stay  in  for  a 
few  quarters  that  is  not  a serious  matter.  The  interest  charged  on 
loans  is  usually  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  society.  Our  member 
i having  paid  his  deposit  on  d£200,  let  us  say,  is  ready  to  choose  his 

plot  of  land  and  his  plans,  or  in  some  cases  to  select  any  ready- 
i built  house  in  the  market,  and  move  into  it  as  soon  as  vacant. 

A weekly  sum  of  6s.  paid  like  rent  will  in  nineteen  years  repay 
1 the  borrowed  money  and  interest,  and  leave  the  member  entire 

owner  of  the  dwelling.  In  the  case  of  a society  not  having  enough 
: capital  to  start  a building  department,  money  can  be  borrowed  at 

3 per  cent,  from  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  Or,  in  the 
Southern  Section,  the  individual  member  can  borrow  from  the 
Permanent  Co-operative  Building  Society,  the  offices  of  which  are 

at  15,  Southampton-row,  London,  W.C. 

(2)  House  Rent  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  rent  for  the 
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house  and  rent  for  the  land  on  which  it  is  built.  But  as  in 
towns  it  is  the  value  of  the  land  that  makes  rents  so  high,  we 
need  only  consider  this  ground  rent.  We  must  have  a little 
piece  of  the  earth’s  surface  before  it  is  possible  to  build  at  all,  and 
this  is  either  freehold  and  bought  outright,  or  leasehold  and  rented 
for  a term  of  years  at  so  much  the  square  yard  from  the  ground 
landlord,  who  not  only  makes  no  adequate  return  for  the  tribute 
he  exacts,  but  often  pockets  a largely  increased  sum  from  the 
higher  value  of  his  land.  A piece  of  ground,  such  as  a field,  is  of 
comparatively  small  value  so  long  as  there  are  few  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  wanted  for  building.  It 
may  bring  in  £3  an  acre.  But  let  a large  factory  be  erected,  and 
a demand  arise  for  houses,  and  the  value  will  soon  go  up  enor- 
mously. The  field  will  be  let  out  in  small  plots,  and  without  the 
owner  having  done  a single  thing  to  improve  or  alter  his  property 
it  may  now  be  worth  as  much  as  £70  an  acre.  When  the  lease 
expires  it  is  optional  on  what  terms  it  is  to  be  renewed ; if  the 
neighbourhood  is  much  improved  it  may  be  doubled- 

The  high  rent  is  what  usually  prevents  people  from  living  in 
such  houses  as  they  would  like. 

“ What  we  have  to  pay  now  is  heavy  enough,  and  we  could  not 
possibly  afford  more,  even  for  healthier  and  better  houses,'’  is  the 
remark  too  often  to  be  heard.  Unfortunately  those  whose  in- 
comes are  smallest  have  the  most  to  pay  in  proportion  for  rent 
as  well  as  for  food  and  other  things. 

In  London,  88  per  cent,  of  the  population  pay  more  than  one-fifth 
of  their  wages  in  rent.  If  a man  earns  £1  a week,  he  will 
often  pay  4s.  or  more  rent ; while  his  richer  neighbour  with  £500 
per  annum  will  probably  get  all  he  requires  for  £50  or  £60. 

(3)  Rates.  Anything  likely  to  increase  the  rates  brings  a sigh 
from  the  ratepayers.  If  we  thought  more  of  what  we  got  from 
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the  rates  instead  of  grumbling  about  them,  we  should  understand 
them  better.  Rates  are  the  payments  we  make  for  the  means  of 
securing  health  and  comfort  by  means  of  good  water,  sanitary  con- 
ditions, &c.  Just  as  we  cannot  get  bread  or  coal  without  paying, 
so  water,  drainage,  fire  and  police  protection,  &c.,  have  to  be  paid 
for  through  the  rates.  A bathroom  does  add  to  the  water-rate,  in 
some  places  6s.  per  annum,  in  others  lOs. — even  an  upstairs  tap 
makes  a difference— but,  besides  the  saving  in  labour,  there  is  the 
saving  in  buckets  and  pails  to  be  reckoned,  and  also  the  saving  of 
the  pence  paid  to  the  public  baths,  and  sometimes  the  tram-fare 
to  get  to  them. 

Remedies. 

(1)  The  difficulty  of  raising  money  to  buy  a house  can  be  over- 
come by  societies  building  good  houses  and  letting  them  at 
moderate  rents  to  their  members,  instead  of  selling  them;  or 
by  forming  societies  on  the  lines  of  the  Tenant  Co-operators. 

(2)  The  difficulty  of  rent  requires  a reform  in  our  land  system. 
Various  plans  are  proposed  for  this,  and  it  is  a subject  co-operators 
will  do  well  to  study.*  Certain  powers  already  exist  which  are 
used  by  the  local  authorities  to  buy  land  compulsorily  for  work- 
men’s dwellings, t but  more  knowledge  and  public  opinion  are 
required  to  ensure  those  powers  being  used. 

(3)  As  regards  Rates,  we  might  well  think  that  the  advantages 
we  get  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  price  we  pay.  We  should, 
of  course,  see  to  it  that  our  money  is  economically  as  well  as 
efficiently  spent.  But  what  is  most  important  is  to  see  that  we 
get  full  return  for  our  payment  in  good  water,  open  spaces,  good 
sanitary  conditions,  and  an  orderly,  well-lighted,  and  in  every 

* Pamphlets  and  Lectures  on  the  Land  Question  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Land  Nationalisation  Society,  47.  Victori'B-street,  Westminster,  and  tne 
Fabian  Society,  276,  Strand,  London. 

\ See  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  (Part  III.),  1890. 
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way  well-governed  town.  These  things  cannot  be  had  without 
paying  for  them.  What  is  wanted  is  that  every  citizen  should 
know  what  he  ought  to  get,  and  to  see  that  the  rates  are  spent 
in  such  a way  as  bring  health  and  order  to  the  people. 

In  this  question  of  housing,  we  need  especially  an  enlightened 
and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  citizenship,  for  in  many  places  co- 
operative societies  cannot  build  because  there  is  no  land  to  be 
had  at  a reasonable  price.  Then  the  municipality  must  be  stirred 
up,  for  they  can  obtain  the  land  compulsorily.  The  building  of 
cottages  by  the  municipality  will  help  all  the  workers,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  rents  are  usually  so  high  because  there  are 
not  enough  houses,  and  they  may  fall  as  soon  as  more  are  built. 

Building  is  sometimes  undertaken  without  any  other  thought 
than  that  of  being  an  outlay  for  surplus  capital.  As  members  of 
co-operative  societies  a share  of  the  responsibility  of  whatever  is 
done  rests  on  us,  a share  of  the  praise  or  blame.  Should  we  not 
then  as  women  realise  how  far-reaching  a question  this  is,  and 
how  vitally  it  concerns  us  ? Can  we  as  members  do  nothing  to 
induce  our  committees  to  extend  their  building  operations,  so  that 
besides  streets  in  towns,  pleasant  squares  and  rows  may  spring  up 
m outlying  districts.  The  branch  store,  with  its  guild,  library, 
and  reading-room  would  be  the  centre.  Groups  of  allotments 
might  be  included,  and  possibly  a cricket  ground  or  bowling  green 
would  add  to  the  attraction  of  the  colony  of  co-operative  homes. 

In  the  desire  for  high  dividends  and  interest  lies  a danger  to  our 
movement.  While  we  may  be  working  to  push  on  reforms  of 
many  sorts,  let  us  not  forget  the  necessity  of  overhauling  and 
reforming  ourselves.  Before  the  world  can  grow  better,  the  hydra- 
headed  foe  of  selfishness  must  be  wrestled  with,  and  we  must, 
one  and  all,  learn  “ to  look,  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others."  “ The  one  sure  way  of 
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N^naking  the  world  better  is  to  strive  to  make  our  own  lives  as  we 
wish  all  others  to  be,  and  to  act  in  our  little  spheres  on  the  prin- 
ciples  with  which  we  wish  to  govern  society.”  If  we  see  that  the 
money-grabbing,  making-haste-to-be-rich,  spirit  is  bad  and  ugly 
in  other  people,  and  that  it  brings  injustice,  oppression,  and 
wrongs  in  its  train,  let  us  be  warned  in  time,  and  do  our  best  to 
prevent  that  spirit  from  mastering  the  machinery  of  our 
co-operative  movement,  or  from  influencing  the  desires  of  our 

own  hearts.  » 
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